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Computer Science team solves 
centuries-old math problem 


_ And they had to search through a thousand trillion combinations to do it 
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Simply put... 


one recently accomplished by a team from the faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science, every human being on earth would have to do 
50,000 complex calculations. 

The team, made up of Computer Science’s Clement Lam, John McKay, Larry 

Thiel and Stanley Swiercz, took three years to solve a problem which had stumped 
- mathematicians since the 1700s. 

The problem: To find out whether ‘“‘a finite projective plane of the order of 
10” can exist. 

The answer: ‘‘No.” 

So far it seems simple. But the reality is far different. The Concordia team had 
to search through 1,000,000,000,000,000 (that’s a thousand trillion) combinations 
using one of the fastest supercomputers on earth to arrive at a solution. 

The problem is so complex that the only way another party could prove the 
team’s answer would be to do the calculations all over again — something which 
only the most intrepid investigators would even contemplate. The problem has 
already taken up the lifetimes of many eminent mathematicians. 

The particular skill required was in organizing and programming the 
computer rather than in formulating the equations themselves. 

The skills which the team gained while solving the problem have future 
applications in developing communications networks and cryptography. 


W hew! To complete a mathematical investigation as complicated as the 





Let’s see, if we added up the IQs of Concordia’s crack Computer Science team, the 
number, though not in the trillions, would still be pretty high. Members of the team are 
(left to right) Larry Thiel, John McKay, Stanley Swiercz and Clement Lam. 





Not so simply put... 


Che New Iork Cimes 


Is a Math Proof a Proof 
If No One Can Check It? 


A supercomputer 
solves a problem too 
complex for people. 





By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 


PROBLEM that defied mathe- 
maticians for more than two 
centuries has finally yielded to 
a supercomputer, but experts 
say that no human mind could ever grasp 
all the details of the solution. 

The astronomical number of steps in- 
volved in the computer solution forces 
mathematicians to accept the result 
more or less on faith, however soundly 
the computer may have been pro- 
grammed. Some mathematicians ques- 
tion whether a mathematical proof be- 
yond the total comprehension of a human 
being should be considered a proof at all. 





Others contend, however, that if a proof 
worked by a computer can be reproduced 
by another computer following the same 
procedure, then the proof is comparable 
to a laboratory result reproduced in 
subsequent experiments. 

A team of mathematicians in Canada 
and the United States has fueled the de- 
bate over this question with their report 
this month that they had completed just 
such a proof. The problem they solved 
was to determine whether a mathemati- 
cal entity called a ‘finite projective 
plane of Order 10” could exist. Dr. Clem- 
ent W. H. Lam and his colleagues at Con- 
cordia University, Montreal, announced 
that they had found the long-sought an- 
swer: No. 

Arcane though the achievement may 
seem to non-specialists, mathematical 
experts called it a landmark. 

Dr. Ron Graham, a mathematician at 
A.T.&T. Bell Laboratories in Murray Hill, 
N.J., said the problem Dr. Lam reported 
having solved was “one of the top 10” ina 


branch of theoretical mathematics called 
combinatorial analysis or ‘‘combinator- 
ics.” This field, which deals with ar- 
rangements and designs of groups of 
numbers or objects, is useful in develop- 
ing communications networks to per- 
form as economically as possible. 

A finite projective plane is a specially 
designed square lattice of numbers ar- 
ranged in rows and columns. 

One of the properties of a finite projec- 
tive plane is that it can be transformed 
into a certain number of “orthogonal 
Latin squares’? — sets of squares in 
which the same numbers are rearranged 
in different but complementary patterns. 

The Swiss mathematician Leonhard 
Euler, who lived from 1707 to 1783, be- 
lieved that a class of orthogonal Latin 
squares that includes those of Order 10 
could not exist. But in 1959, three mathe- 
maticians proved that Euler’s guess had 
been wrong. They discovered two or- 
thogonal Latin squares for Order 10, and 
this discovery raised the remote possibil- 
ity that a complete set of 9 mutually or- 
thogonal Latin squares might exist for 
Order 10. If this could be shown to be 
true, then the existence of an Order 10 
finite projective plane would be es- 
tablished as reality — a major 
mathematical landmark. 

But since then, no one has suc- 





ceeded in finding any more than two 
mutually orthogonal squares of Or- 
der 10, and the question as to whether 
a finite projective plane of this order 
could exist remained unresolved until 
this month. 

The difficulty of studying Order 10 
squares is staggering. Such a square 
has 111 columns and 111 rows, in each 
of which 11 of the numbers used in the 
square must be selected and ar- 
ranged so that the array fits together 
according to the rules. Dr. Graham 
said that the number of ways of 
choosing just one of the 111 rows is 
more than 470 trillion. 

No ordinary computer can deal 
with such monster problems, but the 
Montreal group enlisted the help of an 
American supercomputer — a Cray 
1S normally used for Defense Depart- 
ment projects by the Institute for De- 


 fense Analysis at Princeton, N.J. The 


institute provided Dr. Lam’s group 
with time on the computer during 
periods when it was not at work on_ 
military problems. 

Even with the help of the Cray, 
computation took several thousand 


See PROOF page 2 
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“ Suurce: Dr. Ron Graham, A.T.& T. Bell Laboratories 


How it looks on paper 


This finite projective plane is of 
Order 2 — one of the simplest 
that can be constructed. It is a 
square lattice of 1s and 0s, the 
binary numbers used by comput- 
ers. Points on the lattice are rep- 
resented by Is; 0s are left blank. 
The number of columns in this 
kind of square, as well as the 
number of its rows, is calculated 
from the formula N squared plus 
N plus 1, in which N stands for 
the Order number. Since this is 
an Order 2 square, it must have 
seven rows.and seven columns. 

Under the rules, the number of 
points in each row and each col- 
umn must be one greater than 
the Order number; as the Order 
number of this example is 2, the 
number of points in each column 
and each row must be 3. There 
are various ways to arrange the 
points so that all these conditions 


PROOF continued from page 1 


heurs spread over three years, ‘‘pos- 
sibly a world record’ for lengthy 
computation time, Dr. Lam said ina 
telephone interview. 

He explained that he and his Con- 
cordia University collaborators, “Dr. 
John McKay, Dr. Larry Thiel and Dr. 
Stanley Swiercz, had attacked the 
problem in somewhat the way a com- 
puter chess program tries to defeat 
an opponent. 

“The computer chess player must 
examine all its possible moves and all 
the countermoves its opponent could 
make in response to each one,’’ he 
said. “The farther ahead the com- 
puter tries to look, the more immense 
its task becomes. Our search of the 
possibilities for an Order 10 finite pro- 
jective plane faced the same kind of 
obstacle — gigantic complexity.” 

The computation that would be 
neéded to solve higher orders of the 
problem than Order 10 would take too 
long using present-day equipment, he 
said. For example, mathematicians 
would like to determine whether a fi- 
nite projective plane of Order 12 
could exist, but Dr. Lam said that 
only a computer 10 billion times 
faster than today’s supercomputers 


are met; in this case, six 


arrangements are possible. 


One of the properties of a finite 
projective plane is that for any 
pair of rows selected, both must 
have one point represented by a 
1 (and only one) that falls under 
the same column. Another prop- | 
erty is that a finite projective 
plane can be transformed into a 
certain number of “orthogonal 
Latin squares” — sets of squares 
in which the same numbers are 
rearranged in different but com- 
plementary patterns. 








When any Latin square in the 
group is superimposed on any 
other so that their respective 
number lattices are aligned, 
each possible combination of 
numbers from the two squares 
must occur once and only once. 


could answer the question in a human 
lifetime. 

Dr. Lam said that even using a su- 
percomputer, his study depended 
heavily on time-saving strategies de- 
rived from the theoretical work of Dr. 
Jessie MacWilliams and Dr. Neil J. A. 
Sloane, both of A.T.&T. Bell Laborato- 
ries, and Dr. John Thompson of Cam- 
bridge and Rutgers universities. Dr. 
Thompson was the winner of a 1970 
Fields Medal, an international award 
for mathematicians comparable in 
prestige among mathematicians to 
the Nobel Prize. 2 

“It’s true,’”’ Dr. Lam said, ‘‘that in 
this kind of problem, the mathemati- 
cian cannot personally check each 
step of a complete proof. But with 
computers, mathematical proofs are 
becoming more like the experiments 
conducted in the physical sciences 
than the traditional proofs of Euclid- 
ean geometry. When you get a result 
with a computer, the best you may be 
able to do is to show that the same re- 
sult will be obtained if someone else 
repeats the experiment in just the 
same way.”’ 

While tentatively accepting this as- 
sertion, Dr. Graham, who is a special- 
ist in combinatorial analysis, ex- 
pressed some misgivings. 


No computer is entitled to 
absolute trust. Since the ma- 
chines are designed and made by 
man, an element of treachery will 
lurk somewhere in their innards, 
waiting for a chanre te **"" 
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Science Magazine 


Computer Search Solves 
an Old Math Problem 


A math problem with roots that reach back 200 years has been 


Other coverage... 
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Jersey. The Crav computacon began in Sep- 
tember 1986, running part ame on a lowest 
Prionty basis, and was completed at the end 
of November 1988. Lam estimates thac the 
proof involved “about two orders of magni- 
tude more computing power” than Woif- 
gang Haken and Kenneth Appel’s 1976 
proof of the famous Four Color Theorem. 
Although the proof depends on massive 
amounts of computation, it is far from a 
“brute force” approach, according to Lam. 
The Concordia group investigated different 
ways of attacking the problem, and made 


the 18th century has been solved by a 
combination of intricate analysis and several 
thousand hours of computer ame. A group 
of researchers in the computer science de- 
partment at Concordia Universicy in Mon- 


In 1949, R. H. Bruck and H. J. Ryser 
proved a big chunk of this conjecture. They 
proved that if the remainder of n divided by 
4 is 1 or 2 and if m cannot be written as the 
sum of two square integers, then m cannot be 


estimates on the amount of compuracon 
involved in cach assauk. “The final program 
we wrote is based on a lot of experimenta- 
tion,” Lam savs. “If we had just written a 
program without doing the estimation, we'd 


treal has proved thar a certain type of “finite 
geometry” known as a projective plane of 
order 10 cannot exist. Their proof fills 2 oa 


ee 


the order of a projective plane. This condi- 
tion, strange as it sounds, takes care of 
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Science has long paid a price ee 
challenging and disproving ¢o 
ventional wisdom. 


“This raises a profound philosophi- 
cal issue,’’ he said. ‘‘There are some 
problems in mathematics, for which 
it can be proved that any solution 
would require a gigantic number of 
steps. There are some solutions that 
would have so many steps that there 


n't fit the facts. 
proclaimed 
was imnort 


1 otherwise, So Galileo 
coned for proclaming 


wouldn’t be enough electrons in the 
whole universe to write them all down 
in computer language. And the real 
question is this: if no human being 
can ever hope to check a proof, is it 
really a proof?” 
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ATA GLANGE 


. And the results of the recent elections to the Faculty Tenure Committee, 
Faculty of Arts and Science are in. Sandra Paikowski (Art Gallery) will replace 
Geoffrey Adams (History) as a regular member during the 1988-89 academic year. 
List 1 members are: Ann English (Chemistry); Malcolm Foster (English); and 
David Frost (Geography). The List 2 member is Brian Barbieri (Marketing). 
Members will serve as alternate members for the academic year 1988-89 and as 
regular members for 1989-90. . . 

.. Sociology & Anthropology’s Rebecca Aiken continues to consult for 
Canadian International Development Agency programs in Indonesia and at the 
November 1988 conference of the Canadian Research Institute for the 
Advancement of Women in Québec City she read a paper entitled: “Formalization 
and Internationalization of Domestic Labour; the Case of Southeast Asia.” As 
well, her book review on Death and Disease in Southeast Asia: Explorations in 
Social, Medical and Demographic History by Norman G. Owen, has been issued in 
the Journal Labour, Capital and Society, (1988). .. 

. _Health Service’s dermatologist Colette Paquin has left Montréal and has 
been replaced by Alfred Balbul, who is affiliated with the Montréal General 
Hospital and has an office on Drummond Street. The dermatology clinic is open 
on Tuesday afternoons downtown. . 

. Electrical and Computer Engineering’s Venkat Ramachandran has been 
elected a Fellow of the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers (U.S.A.) 
with the citation: “For contributions to the theory of multivariable networks with 
applications to two-dimensional digital filters...” 

. .Meanwhile Mechanical Engineering’s Subash Rakheja has been awarded a 
$81,536 grant from the Institut de Recherche Santé et Securité du Travail du 
Québec for “The Design of an Effective Cab Suspension to Attenuate Terrain- 
Induced Off-Road Vehicle Vibrations.” The grant is awarded over a two-year 
period and the co-researchers are Gerard Gouw and Seshadri Sankar. . . 

.. Département d’études francgaises’ Gaston Laurion has published the 
French translation of George Grants’s book Lament for a Nation (Est-ce la fin du 
Canada?)... 

. .Simone de Beauvoir Adjunct Fellow Joan A. Sherwood recently published 
Poverty in Eighteenth-Century Spain: the Women and Children of the Inclusa 
(University of Toronto Press, 1988)... 

...Whoops!. Last week’s “Concordia in the News” column incorrectly 
identified Professor Harold Chorney as being an Assistant Professor in Con- 
cordia’s Economics Department. He is, of course, an Associate Professor in the 
Department of Political Science. 





Two Concordians finalists in 
Prix d’Excellence competition 





The ic 000 Prix d’Excellence de l’Academie des Grands Montréalais is one which is 
much sought after by PhD graduates. It is awarded with the generous help of Bell 
Canada for the most clearly written thesis at the Doctoral level. 

This year Concordia is privileged to have two students who are among the 12 
finalists for the award. They are (at left) Gerald Bush, a PhD graduate in Mechanical 
Engineering, and (at right) Lise Héroux, who received her PhD in Business Administra- 
tion: Marketing. 

é They are shown with Graduate Studies Dean Manfred Szabo, who is Chair of the 

University Selection Committee for the award. 


é we } 
From the Office of Employment Equity 


A Look at 








The Distribution of Women and Men 
in Limited Term Appointments 


e ) by Faculty and Department Office of the Engineering and 
Limited Term Vice-Dean, - Computer Sciences 6 1 7 14% 
Curriculum 0 1 1 100% Dean of Engineering 1 1 2, 50% 
A . % of Physics 1 0 1 0% Centre for Building 
ppointments Faculty — Department Men Women Total Women Political Science 1 0 1 0% Studies 2 0 2 0% 
Psychology 5 1 6 17% Electrical and 
ast term, a chart indicating the Arts and Science 30 20 50 40% Religion 1 0 1 0% Computer 
distribution of women and men APSS 0 1 1 100% Simone de Beauvoir ‘ _ Engineering 1 0 1 0% 
: . Biology z 0 2 0% Institute 0 it 1 100% Mechanical 
‘ in tenure-track appoultments mes Chemistry 4 0 4 0% ~ Sociology and Engineering 1 0 1 0% 
published. The following Is a similar Classics 2 0 2 0% Anthropology 0 1 1 100% Computer Science 1 0 1 0% 
breakdown for Limited Term Appoint- Communication TESL 0 2 2 100% 
ments (this listing includes Sessionals as Studies 0 1 1 100% Theological Studies 1 1 2 50% Fine Arts 6 9 15 60% 
well). As defined in the CUFA Collective | Economics 4. 0 4 0% Urban Studies a a ee Eien as Att 
Ae t Article: 12° “these ‘a nite Education 0 z 2 100% Therapy 0 1 1 100% 
elec P LA English 3 2 5 40% Commerce and Art History 1 1 2 50% 
ments (commonly known as LTAs) num- Etudes francaises 2 2 4 50% — Administration 19 13. 32 41% «Cinema 2) A 3 33% 
ber 104. The number of these appoint- Exercise Science 1 0 1. 0% Accountancy 5 4 9 44% Music 0 3 3 100% 
ments and their distribution throughout son ; sa Finance Bi Mere eR Me erie Jonge ee caer a 
: * Journalism 0 Management 4 6 10 60% Frintmaking an 
the University often vary from year to Library Studies 0 1. 1 100% Marketing 2 0 2 0% Photography SRD AT gS Sm 
year. However, as of November 22, 1988, Mathematics 0 1 1 =100% Decision Sciences and Theatre ] 0 1 0% 
44 women hold this kind of appointment Modern Languages Management i 
and thus ce omprise | 42% of all LTA and Linguistics i 2 Information Syste: 3 3 Seuree: Fé | 


contracts 
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Concordia’s cafeteria: It’s a plum 


by Heather Solomon 
Little Jack Horner sat in a 
corner 

Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, 

And pulled out a plum, 
And said: “Oh, what a 
good boy am I.” 


Goose may never have put plume to 

paper to pen to verse. On the 7th 
floor of the Henry F. Hall Building, 
temptation is the modus operandi of 
Marriott, the company (of Marriott 
Hotel fame) that operates Concordia’s 
food services. Food Services Director 
Michel Marleau aims daily to earn the 
culinary thumbs-up sign from gourmets 
and gourmands who dine in the cafeteria 
and faculty dining room. 

Being the main market, students 
have specific needs, says Marleau, which 
make the cafeteria a unique eatery. “If 
you cook up something fancy, they don’t 
necessarily go for that. Most are teenag- 
ers or in their early 20s and they’ve got 
big appetites and not much discretionary 
income.” How about a slice of pizza for 
$1.85, no tax; or a three-course hot daily 
special for $3.99? 

As for appetites, portions are big 
and rates of consumption are staggering. 
Students put away 3,500 cartons of milk 
every two days, 300 cases of fruit juice a 
week (a loading palette holding a stack of 
cases over five feet high won’t even last 
seven days), and more than 180 kilo- 
grams of turkey a week, including the 
bones which, once stripped, go into 
homemade soup stock. 

Youth also has its accompanying 
health concerns. Balanced diets are sup- 
plemented by nutritious offerings from 
the salad bar, the daily vegetarian dish 
served up at the steam table and an 
additional program which was intro- 
duced after Christmas, called ‘“Wellness 
and You.” 

“The program was developed for the 
health-conscious where ingredients and 
amounts of calories, cholesterol and 
sodium are listed on flyers handed out 
with the meals,” says Marleau. 

Will low-salt, low-fat and butterless 
menu items be tasty? 

“Definitely,” assures Marleau. 
“We'll even have a prune loaf that was 
taste tested at a Marriott Food Service 
and Management Division conference 
that I attended in Atlanta. Everybody 
loved it.” 


I f Jack hadn’t been tempted, Mother 


Food Central 

Meanwhile, in the stainless-steel, 
“hospital clean” kitchen facilities where 
boiling and freezing climates sufficient 
to daunt even the most intrepid expiorer 
can be found within feet of one another, 
Tony Martins, the day chef, is stirring 
soups, sauces and gravies while the garde 
de manger cuts vegetables. Other food 
staff are making salads and spreading 
sandwich fillings, while the cook is 
preparing meals for the 1,440 students 
expected to dine in the 720-seat cafeteria 


over the lunch period. Another 1,440 sit - 


for dinner; 100 for breakfast. Food is 


weddings. 


also ferried by thermal cart and/or 
transport van to destinations like Victo- 
ria School, the Norris Building, and the 
Guy Métro Building, where exacting 
executives are enrolled in the Executive 
MBA program. 

To help prepare all this, there is an 
$8,000 vegetable cutter, immense Groen 
soup kettles, and... a shoebox-sized 
recipe box. Well, actually, two. One for 
educational food services and one for 
“business” food services; Marriott also 
caters to clients such as Zellers’ head 
office and the Royal- Victoria Hospital 
coffee shop. 

Literally thousands of recipes are 
used to accommodate the three-week 
menu cycle at Concordia. During the 
cycle, 45 different hot-meal specials will 
be served as well as countless other items. 
Students’ preferences are also taken into 
account, and the menu changed accord- 
ingly. For some reason, students don’t 
like corned beef and cabbage, but they 
love apple pie. 

Ethnic specialties, too, have their 
place under the warming lamp. A recent 
Mexican week was a resounding success. 


‘Ido!’ 

Yes, students have even moved their 
weddings into the cafeteria, attracted by 
the the view from the 7th floor, spacious 
west-wing quarters and first-rate cater- 
ing menus. 

“A student can book the room 
through the Information Centre, make 
arrangements with Physical Plant to 
have it set up and call us at 848-3641 to 
select the menu,” says Marleau. “Deco- 
rated for a wedding, it’s a completely 
different room.” 

The words “cafeteria food” are not 
derogatory at Concordia. Even Little 
Jack Horner would be proud to eat here. 


Food Services Director Michel Marleau (left) with chef Tony Martins. They serve up nearly z 000 meals every day, and even cater for 
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Reuniting art with life: 
Bowers exhibits at Concordia 





Robert Bowers is fast emerging as one of Canada’s eminent sculptors. Though 
originally from the U.S., Bowers has resided in Canada — principally Toronto — since 
1969. 

While in Toronto, Bowers was instrumental in transforming the Nightingale 
Gallery into A Space, an alternative gallery where avante garde works were shown “in a 
new, dynamic context... freed from the superficial manipulations of a hierarchical art 
system.” 

The artist’s newer works are almost exclusively in laminated cedar, which attracted 
him due to its accessibility and malleability. : 

The exhibition is taking place until February 18 at the Concordia Art Gallery on the 
mezzanine level in the Henry F. Hall Building, downtown campus.. 
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Concordia’s chemical detective never has dull days 


Our Science Industrial Research Unit helps cement important 


University-industry links 
by Diane McPeak 


“Look, Muggsie, I ain’t gonna believe 
this gold’s pure until Mr. Patterson at Con- 
cordia says it is!” 

This perhaps apocryphal quote points to 
how much community respect there is for 
Bert Patterson, Director of Concordia’s 
Science Industrial Research Unit (SIRU). 


His product testing lab, located on the 11th | 


floor of the downtown campus’ Henry F. 
Hall Building, never sees a ‘typical’ day. 
Whether it’s a question about the authen- 
ticity of gold dust or windshield spray, a 
health enthusiast checking on the evil that 
lurks in his or her tap water or a concerned 
parent checking on the toxicity of a child’s 
toy, SIRU will give you the answer. The 
unit was designed to help cement the 
University’s relations with industry by 
doing practical work in analytical chemistry 
which many smaller (and some giant) com- 
panies do not have the facilities or trained 
personnel to do themselves. 
‘Analysing Anything’ 

Patterson defines analytical chemistry 
as “taking a substance and determining 
what’s in it and how much is in it.” This can 
mean analysing virtually anything — from 
determining how much vitamin C grows in 
an orange to checking whether pesticides 
applied to a tree are still there. "The fun part 
of the job,” sums up the chemist, “is when 
something entirely new comes in. We have 
one job in here now concerning the paint on 
railway tanker cars. It has faded and the 
people who built the cars want to know why. 


“Tt’s almost like solving a mystery.” 

Clients cover the gamut from the giant 
chemical company CIL, to firms like 
Canadair Ltd., Seagram’s and the general 
public. Even major laboratories that are 
capable of doing analytical work still some- 
times need independent verification, and 
therefore turn to Concordia for help. 

By making its specialized analytical 
chemical analysis available to the com- 
munity, Concordia generates revenue to 
help maintain and purchase state-of-the art 
equipment for the Chemistry Department’s 
teaching and research programs. "An added 
benefit to dealing with outside industry" 
says Patterson, "is that very often industry 
will donate used but serviceable equipment 
to the University." Quebec Iron and 
Titanium Ltd. has just donated another 
atomic absorption spectrophotometer to 
Concordia, which SIRU will use to conduct 
research. 

Some examples of some of Patterson’s 
work: 

While TTR was visiting the lab, a 
marine surveyor rushed in with a sample of 
packing for analysis. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of goods can be ruined by 
salt water contamination which damages 
ships’ cargoes. SIRU’s analyses help iden- 
tify the cause of the contamination. 

Our man in court 

A car manufacturer refused to compen- 
sate a driver who claimed the roof of his car 
had been corroded by windshield wiper 
fluid. The car’s manufacturer claimed that if 
he had used their product, no corrosion 


Charles Bélanger 








Bert Patterson displays an atomic spectrophotometer used for the analysis of metals ina 
joint venture between the Chemistry Department and Concordia’s Ecotoxicology 


Programme. 


would have taken place. With Patterson’s 
help, the man proved otherwise in court, and 
the manufacturer was forced to pay 
damages. 

Quality control for other Concordia 
departments and industry is another role 


which SIRU performs. “Two or three times 
a week a Montréal manufacturer that 
provides iron powder to U.S. automotive 
companies brings us a sample to make sure 
that the properties of the powder meet 
specifications,” says Patterson. 


Communication Studies’ Marc Gervais a crusader 


Jesuit priest a world-renowned film scholar and worker for peace 


by Karen Lajoie 

He is an author, film critic, former 
CRTC commissioner and the only full 
professor teaching in the Communication 
Studies department. 

Born in Sherbrooke to an Irish mother 
and a French-Canadian Superior Court Jus- 
tice father, he earned an Arts BA from 
Loyola College, an MA in Theatre from the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington D.C., and a PhD in film aes- 
thetics from the Sorbonne. 

While in Paris working on his thesis 
about director Jean-Luc Godard’s films, 
Gervais became embroiled in a film festival 
scandal worthy of a suspense novel, which 
he dearly loves. When an ecumenical jury 
he presided over gave their award to 
Teorema, a feature by Italian director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini, an international cause 
celebre erupted. Pasolini had often clashed 
with the Catholic Church and Italian 
authorities over the violence, sex and “blas- 
phemy” in his films. Gervais, however, kept 
his cool. 


“The French press really harped on this 
thing, the Marxist, atheist, homosexual 
Pasolini, and this Jesuit Catholic priest, me, 
was defending him. From the dingy little 
Jesuit room where I worked on my thesis to 
suddenly be propelled to this level of debate 
— boy, was it fun.” 

Known throughout world film circles 
simply as “the Jesuit,” Gervais has 
published in leading journals, including the 
Australian Journal of Screen Theory, 
Cinema Canada, and Britain’s Sight and 
Sound. As he says, “A priest doing this work 
tended to draw attention in the early days. 
People were intrigued by that. It ruined a lot 
of their preconceptions.” 

At 59, his latest undertaking is the 
Loyola Jesuit Institute for Studies in Inter- 
national Peace. For the founding director, it 
is another step forward in a lifetime devoted 
to varied interests and concerns. “Personal- 
ly, it answered a need in me. For years and 
years I’ve been fascinated and appalled by 
this international power game, and it expres- 
ses so much what is a top priority for Jesuits 
all over the world.” 


x 
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Says Jesuit Priest Marc Gervais 0 rf his career as a film scholar: “A priest doing this work 





drew attention in the early days. People were intrigued.” 


The Institute’s goals are to act as a 
catalyst in peace studies in various Univer- 
sity departments, bring in lecturers, and 
develop a research resource centre. A non- 
profit organization, it is run by administra- 
tive director Dr. Joseph Gavin S_J., and daily 
operations are co-ordinated by Sandra De- 
Rome. 

“It’s rather nice as I sink into the 
autumn of my years,” he says with a mis- 


chievous grin, “to deal directly with world 
peace. It’s mind-blowing when you get into 
it and see how many people are invoived in 
peace groups around the world. You lose 
that sense of helplessness.” 

Gervais still gets a lot of satisfaction 
from teaching. Retirement simply is not part 
of his game plan. The thousands of students 
over the years who have responded to him, 
they wouldn’t have it any other way. 
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The Garnet Key Society helps give students poise. . . 
and friends in high places 


Membership in the Garnet Key 
Society is the highest honour which 
may be bestowed upon an under- 
graduate.. 

— Henry F. Hall, principal at Sir 
George Williams College (1957- 
1962). 


by Ron Paquet 


hey have met them all, politi- 
cians, business leaders and inter- 
national celebrities. They’re a low 
profile group catering to high profile 
people. You can identify them by the 
distinctive burgundy blazers on the men 
and cream blazers on the women. They 
are the Concordia University Garnet Key 
Society. 

Several weeks ago the Society was 
busy escorting Québec’s Higher Educa- 
tion and Science Minister, Claude Ryan, 
President and CEO of Canadian Pacific 
Limited William Stinson and other dig- 
nitaries during the ground-breaking cere- 
mony for Concordia University’s down- 
town Library complex. 

“This is one of many very important 
functions that we perform for both the 
University and visiting diginitaries,” said 
Mark McRae, 21-year-old Marketing 
student and President of the Garnet Key 
Society. “The ground-breaking ceremo- 
ny was an honour for us in that it allowed: 
us to provide our services to the Univer- 
sity.” * 

The Society’s main objective is to act 
as a liaison between members of the 
community and the University by usher- 
ing or escorting visitors and by providing 
information on events and University 
affairs. They are one of the key elements 
in promoting a positive image of Con- 


SPORTSLINE 


by Trent Tilbury 


[Then... 





cordia University. 

The first Key society, known as the 
Green Key, was formed at Dartmouth 
College, in Hanover, New Hampshire, in 
the early 1920s, and it has flourished ever 
since. Vic Rogers and Dave Williams 
established the first Garnet Key Society 
at Sir George Williams College in 1956. 
The group then consisted of 15 members. 

The Garnet Key Society presently 
has nine members who are outgoing, 
charismatic and knowledgeable. Need- 
less to say anyone wishing to join must 
have respectable academic grades. 

Over 50 applicants vie for the 
honour of representing the University 
during the two-week membership drive 
held from October 24 to November 11 
each year. The applicants are thoroughly 
screened in two interviews and then they 
are put to the actual test of performing at 
a mock-up wine and cheese party. The 
remaining candidates are scrutinized by a 
committee of the present Key members 
before the final nine are chosen for a 
one-year term. 

It is not all fun and games. Apart 
from their substantial academic duties, 
Key Society members participate.in some 
125 events throughout the year. 

“Participating in the Garnet Key 
Society provides you with experience in 
time management, group management, 
communication skills and teamwork,” 
said Daniele Bouchard, a 22-year-old 
Management Information Systems stu- 
dent and Vice-President of the Society. 
“It allows you to apply academic skills to 
the real business world.” Not to mention 
the good connections a member estab- 
lishes when meeting politicians and pres- 
idents of multinational corporations. 


at Sheahan has been named head 
Pp football coach of the Concordia 

Stingers. Sheahan brings with 
him solid credentials as a player, coach 
and administrator. The 32-year-old 
native of Brockville, Ont. spent five 
years with the McGill Redmen after 
obtaining his Sports Administration 
degree from Concordia. 

’ A former standout lineman with the 
Stingers, Sheahan has noticed a few 
changes since his graduation from the 
University. “When I was here, there were 
an enormous number of Americans and 
Ontario residents on the athletic teams,” 
he recalls. ‘‘Now the varsity teams reflect 
the excellent local talent of Montréal.” 

Sheahan the coach has inherited a 
good nucleus for next season. Among 
the returnees are conference all-stars Ron 
Aboud, Patrick Yoshy, Stephane Chapa- 
dos and Paul Vajda. Vajda, who was also 
named an all-Canadian, will anchor one 
of the best offensive lines in the country. 
However, players can expect to have more 
competition for their positions in 1989. 

“All players must demonstrate to the 
new ceaching staff how they can fit incen 





On Mount Royal: left-right: Debbie Reed, Maria Jose Aguilera, Sandra Kogan, Mark 
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McRae, Sherry Lynn Darling, Dina Diloreto, Daniele Bouchard. 


“We expect our members to be 
responsible and committed to the Garnet 
Key for their one-year term,” adds 
McRae. “The organizational structure 
of the Garnet Key is similar to a business 
structure.” ; 

The president is responsible for all 
internal and external communications 
and the budget, provided by Vice-Rector, 
Services Dr. J. Charles Giguére, which 
covers such items as uniforms, office 
supplies and advertising. The Vice-Presi- 
dent ensures that effective communica- 


a championship team,” says the coach. 
“No player has a guaranteed position.” 

One of the ‘new breed’ of coaches, 
Sheahan is both a tremendous motivator 
and technically strong. He is already 
winning over the players who were 
understandably apprehensive because of 
Sheahan’s McGill ties. (It is well docu- 
mented that Concordia and McGill are 
fierce rivals on the gridiron.) 

The new coach’s office, located at 
the Loyola Athletics Complex, is a hub 
of activity with players visiting on a 
regular basis. Sheahan is in the process 
of hiring his new staff. Already in the 
fold are former McGill defensive co- 
ordinator Larry Ring and Lou Oliveira, 
who coached CEGEP last year. Pete 
Regimbald, last year’s defensive co- 
ordinator, has already made Sheahan’s 
transition back to Concordia an easier 
task. 

Sheahan was the driving force 
behind McGill’s 1987 National Football 
Championship and will expect a full 
commitment from players, coaches and 
staff during the season and after. “I 


id like nothing better than to win a 





tions are maintained between the mem- 
bers and ensures that events run 
efficiently. The Treasurer prepares the 
annual budget and the Secretary pre-- 
pares the monthly reports. Each member 
is responsible for an event and to ensure 
all the elements are co-ordinated and 
carried out. 

Next time your faculty has an event 
don’t hesitate to call the Key Society. 
They’re always available for any event no 
matter how large or small. 


National Championship for Con- 


cordia,” says the already proud coach. 
With Sheahan’s dedication and posi- 

tive attitude, 1989 should be a year to 

remember for Concordia football fans. 
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Foreign student enrolment drops for fourth straight year 


The number of full-time foreign 
students in Canadian colleges and uni- 
versities has declined for the fourth 
consecutive year, the Canadian Bureau 
for International Education (CBIE) 
found in its latest annual survey. 

A 6.9% gain among graduate stu- 
dents last year was more than offset by a 
7.1% drop among a larger pool of 
undergraduates, producing an overall 
loss of 2%. : 

It blamed the continuing decline on 
a “lack of substantive co-operative 
action” by the federal and provincial 
governments, which share responsibility 
for international education, and on high 
costs that a foreigner must pay — as 
much as $25,000 (Cdn.) in annual tuition 
and living expenses. 

Canada remains “uniquely inacces- 
sible” among major western countries, 
said the bureau, a non-profit association 
of educational institutions and individ- 
uals. It noted that Australia, Britain, 


France, Japan, New Zealand, the United 
States and West Germany had all report- 
ed increases in foreign students in the 
same period — from 1986-87 to 1987-88 
— “some in excess of 10%.” 

In the U.S. overall foreign student 
enrolments — both full-time and part- 
time — rose 1.9% last year, despite a 3% 


eee AND THIS SWITCH 
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drop among undergraduates, according 
to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 


23,335 full-time 
The survey by CBIE found a total 
full-time enrolment of foreign students 
of 23,335, down from 23,810 in the 


OH, THAT'S A 
SPECIAL DEVICE FoR 
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previous year. The graduate figure rose to 
9,327 from 8,728, while the undergradu- 
ate figure fell to 14,008 from 15,082. 

Part-time enrolment dropped 10.8% 
to 3,784 from 4,238. 


© Reprinted from the January 4, 1989 
Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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EVENTS 


continued from page 8 


Buff (Amator) (Krzysztof Kieslowski, 1979) 
(Polish, with English subtitles) with Jerzy 
Stuhr, Malgorzata Zabkowska and Ewa 
Pokas at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SPARKLERS 

Guided tour of the Marc Chagall exhibition 
at 9:30 p.m. in the main lobby of the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. For infor- 
mation, call 848-7422, room H-462-3, Hall 
Bldg., west-end campus. 


~ Thursday 26 


CAMPUS MINISTRY PRISON VISITS 
Orientation meeting at 2:00 p.m., Belmore 
House, 3500 Belmore Ave., west-end cam- 
pus. For information, call Peter at 848-3586 
or Matti at 848-3590. Visiting begins 
February 2 (Thursdays) fro 2:00 - 3:30 p.m. 
at Bordeaux Detention Centre. 


CONCERT 

Recital (Diploma) Cecile Gendron, Voice, 
at 8:00 p.m., Loyola Chapel, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., west-end campus. 
CUSACORP 

Nuke the California Raisins at the Campus 
Centre, west-end campus, from 8:00 - 11:00 
p.m. Beer specials $1.25. 

DEPT. OF SOCIOLOGY & 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Prof. Monica Boyd, Carleton University, on 
Elderly Immigrants: Issues for Canadian 
Families and Income Security Policies at 
8:00 p.m. in room H-762-1, -2 and -3, Hall 
Bldg., west-end campus. 

LONERGAN UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE 

Mary Eastham, Doctoral Candidate, 
Catholic University of America & Writer 
will speak on John Courtney Murray: Chris- 
‘tian Morality and Public Policy. Discussion 
between 4:00 - 5:30 p.m., 7302 Sherbrooke 
St. W. For information, call 848-2280. 


SUPPORT FOR SUPPORTERS 
Continuation of CUNASA group started in 
Autumn. New and returning members wel- 
come. Call 848-7431 to register, or leave 
message for group leader Marie Berryman. 
Tuesdays from 12 Noon - 1:00 p.m. for six 
weeks, Women’s Centre. 
( 


Friday 27 


BI-THE-WAY 

Fledgling self-help/discussion group for bi- 
sexual women at Concordia. First meeting 
at 1:00 p.m., Women’s Centre. For informa- 
tion, call 848-7431 and leave message for 
Elyse. 

CUSACORP CORONA COMEDY 
Glenn Ottaway appearing at Reggies at 3:00 
p.m. 

DEPT. OF COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES FACULTY COLLOQUIUM 
SERIES 

Dudley Andrew, University of Iowa, on 
Film & the Art of Interpretation at 1:00 p.m., 
Bryan Bldg. room 209, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
'W., west-end campus. 


Saturday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Tribute to Krzysztof Kieslowski: Blind 
Chance (Przypadek) (Krzysztof Kies- 
lowski, 1982) (Polish, with English subtit- 
les) with Boguslaw Linda, Tadeusz 
Lomnicki, Zbigniew Zapasiewicz and 
Boguslawa Pawelec at 7:00 p.m.; The 
Hearts of Age (Orson Welles, 1934) with 
Orson Welles, Virginia Nicholson and Wil- 


liam Vance and Citizen Kane (Orson Wel-. 


les, 1941) with Orson Welles, Joseph 
Cotton, Dorothy Comingore, Everett 
Sloane, George Coulouris and Agnes 
Moorehead at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2each. 


Sunday 29 


CAMPUS MINISTRY SUNDAY 
EUCHARIST 

Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. at 
11:00 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. with Robert Nagy 
presiding. All are welcome. 
CONSERVATORY OF - 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Tribute to Krysztof Kieslowski: No End 


(Bez Konca) (Krzysztof Kieslowski, 1985) 
(Polish, with English subtitles) with 
Grazyna Szapolowska, Maria Pakulnis, 
Aleksander Bardini, Jerzy Radziwilowicz 
and Artur Barcis at 7:00 p.m.; Le Beau Serge 
(Claude Chabrol, 1959) (French, with 
English subtitles) with Gérard Blain, Jean- 
Claude Brialy, Michéle Meritz, Bernadette 
Lafont and Jenane Perez at 9:00 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 


NOTICES 


continued from page 8 

2020 Mackay St. Open to all women. For in- 
formation call 848-7443 or 848-7431 (mes- 
sage). 


SINGLE PARENTS 

REUNIC is a single parents association that 
has outings and get togethers as well as ex- 
changing tips on budgeting, low income 
housing, etc. For information call Marie at 
931-4360 or leave message at 848-7431. 


FOOD BASKET 

Non-perishable food may be dropped off at 
2020 Mackay St., room P-03. These dona- 
tions will be distributed to food depots 
across Montreal. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS? WE CAN 
HELP! 

The Legal Information Service can help 
with information and counselling. We are 
located in Room CC-326, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. West, and our telephone number is 848- 
4960. Office hours are Monday through 
Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. This service is 


free and confidential. 


OMBUDS OFFICE 

The Ombudspersons are available to all 
members of the University for information, 
advice and assistance with University-re- 


lated problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 
2100 Mackay on the downtown campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg., west-end campus. 
Services of the Ombuds Office are confiden- 
tial. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
A full range of medical services offered. No 
appointment necessary. Drop in or call: 
SGW: 2155 Guy (ER), Suite 407, local 
3565; LOY: 6935 Sherbrooke W. (CH), 
Room 101, local 3575. 


THE RECORD LENDING LIBRARY 
Classical, light classical, jazz & musical 
theatre Practice room with piano available. 
Come to AD-121, West-end campus., Mon- 
day Friday, 11 a.m. 3 p.m. Show your L.D. 
card and take 3 records/tapes out for a period 
of 14 days. For more information, call 848- 
3510, 11 a.m. 3 p.m. This service is free and 
sponsored by the Dean of Students Office. 


THE WEE PROFESSORS DAYCARE 
The new daycare on the west-end campus is 
now welcoming children of Concordia staff, 
faculty and students. Hours of operation are 
8 a.m. 6 p.m. weekdays. Location: 2499- 
2501 West Broadway. For information on 
available openings in certain age groups, 
call Mrs. Josée Garneau, Director, at 848- 
7788. 





Thursday 19 


CONCERT 

Ciné Jazz! Concordia, Jazz on Film at 8:00 
p.m. in room RF-110, 7141 Sherbrook 

St. W. ; 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Swan Song (Jue Xiang), Zhang Xeming, 
1986 (People’s Republic of China / English 
subtitles) with Kung Zianzhu, Chen Rui, 
Feng Diqing and Mo Shaoying at 7:00 p.m.; 
The Black Cannon Incident (He Pao Shi 
Jian), Huang Jianxin, 1985 (People’s 
Republic of China / English subtitles) with 
Liu Zifeng, Gao Ming, Gerhard Olschewski 
and Wang Yi at 9:00 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. 

CUSACORP 

Jail House Rock from 8:00 11:00 p.m. with 
Elvis at the Campus Centre, west-end cam- 
pus. Beer $1.25. 

LONERGAN UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE 

Harvey Shepherd, Columnist, The Gazette 
will discuss, The Difficulty of Reporting on 
Religion, with Special Reference to Gay Or- 
dination between 4:00 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. at 
7302 Sherbrooke St. W., west-end campus. 


Friday 20 


ARCHIVES & WOMEN’S GROUPS 
Information session with Nancy Martelli, 
Archives Co-ordinator at Concordia at 2:30 
p.m., Women’s Centre, 2020 Mackay St. 
Open to all members of CUSA women’s 
groups. For information, call 848-7431. 
ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUN- 
CIL 

Meeting at 1:30 p.m. in room AD-131, 
West-end campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Sacrificed Youth (Qing Chun Ji), Zhang 
Nuanxin, 1985 (People’s Republic of China 
/ English subtitles) with Li Fengxu, Feng 
Yanzheng and Guo Jianguo at 7:00 p.m.; 
Camera Buff (Amator), Krzysztof Kies- 
lowski, 1979 (Polish, with English subtitles) 
with Jerzy Stuhr, Malgorzata Zabkowska 
and Ewa Pokas at 9:00 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. 

CUSA WOMEN’S GROUPS 

General meeting at 4:30 p.m., Women’s 
Centre, 2020 Mackay St. Open to all group 
members. For information, call 848-7431. 
C.G. JUNG SOCIETY 

Valerie Broege, Department of Humanities 
Co-ordinator, Vanier College, will speak on 
Kindred Yet Distinct Disciplines Jungian 
Psychology and Psychosynthesis at 8:00 
p.m. in room H-435, Hall Bldg., west-end 
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campus. $10 ($5 for students & seniors) 
SKATING WITH THE BLIND 

Call 848-3587 for information. We need 
volunteers! 

ENGINEERING & COMPUTER 
SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL 
Meeting at 2:00 p.m. in room H-769, Hall 
Bldg. 

CUSACORP CORONA COMEDY 

D.J. Macarthy will be at Reggies at 3:00 
p-m., as well as the comedy nest road show. 
FREE. 


Sunday 22 


CAMPUS MINISTRY SUNDAY 
EUCHARIST 

Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. at 
11:00 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. with Robert Nagy 
presiding. All are welcome. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Blind Chance (Przypadek), Krzysztof Kies- 
lowski, 1982 (Polish, with English subtitles) 
with Boguslaw Linda, Tadeusz Lomnicki, 
Zbigniew Zapasiewicz and Boguslawa 
Pawelec at 7:00 p.m.; Les Feux du Music- 
Hall (Luci dei Varieta), Federico Fellini and 
Alberto Lattuada, 1951 (Italian, with French 
subtitles) with Giulietta Masina, Peppino de 
Filippo, Carla del Poggio and Folco Lulli at 
9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 


Monday 23 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Tribute to Krzysztof Kieslowski: Tue ne 
tueras point (Krzysztof Kieslowski, 1987) 
(Polish, with French subtitles) with Miros- 
law Baka, Krzysztof Globisz and Jan Tesarz 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. The 
Director will be present. __ 

WOMEN OF COLOUR SUPPORT 
GROUP 

Meeting of loosely structure support/discus- 
sion group for women of colour every 
second Monday from 6:00 7:30 p.m., 
Women’s Centre. Suggested contribution 
$10. For information, call 848-7431 and 
leave message for Phylis Meyers BSW. 


Tuesday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Tribute to Krysztof Kieslowski: No End 
(Bez Konca) (Krzysztof Kieslowski, 1985) 
(Polish, with English subtitles) with 
Grazyna Szapolowska, Maria Pakulnis, 
Aleksander Bardini, Jerzy Radziwilowicz 
and Artur Barcis at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 


Bldg. $2. 

FACETS OF ART EDUCATION AND 
ART THERAPY SERIES VI 

Pierre Boenig, Pratt Institute and the Crea- 
tive Arts Rehabilitation Centre, New York 
City, will present a talk on Surviving the 
Holocaust Working through Trauma Using 
the Expressive Modalities at 8:00 p.m., 
Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 René Lévesque 
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Wednesday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 
Tribute to Krzystof Kieslowski: Camera 
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NOTICES | 


OKA TRAPPIST 

MONASTERY RETREAT 

From January 20-22. Call 848-3588 for in- 
formation and registration. All welcome. 


WINTER RETREAT-SKI WEEKEND 
From February 3-5. A Chaplaincy weekend 
to celebrate the winter and each other. 
Cross-country skiing and time to relax with 
others in the clear air of the Laurentians. 
Cost $30. Group rate ski rentals available 
through Siren Ski Shop. Call Campus Min- 
istry at 848-3586 or 848-3590. 


CHAPEL CHOIR 


‘Anyone interested in joining for Sunday 


Mass should contact Natalie at 481-1292. It 
will require a comitment of Sunday morn- 
ings and one scheduled practice a week. 


INCOME TAX RECEIPTS FOR STU- 
DENTS 

From Feb. 20-Mar. 2, in N-107-5, the fol- 
lowing will be available for pick up: Educa- 
tion Deduction Certificates (T2202 and 
TP-697) full time students only; Tuition Fee 
Certificate all students; Capital Campaign 
Receipts undergraduate students only. 
Loyola students may pick up upon request 
their receipts at AD-210. Please allow 48 hrs 
for delivery. Please bring your Concordia 
I.D. Card. 


CPR COURSES 

January 28 - CPR Heartsaver Course - 6 
hours for life. The course includes rescue 
breathing and one person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and -child 
resuscitation. January 29 - CPR Refresher 


- Course - 8 hours for life. This course is of- 
’ fered to people certified in the CPR Basic 


Life Support course who want to renew their 
certification and update their knowledge. 


For information, call Occupation Health & 


Safety at 848-4877. 


LACOLLE CENTRE 

On-Campus Workshop Series: February 11 
Assertiveness Training with Priscilla Kredl; 
February 15 The Gentle Art of Business Net- 
working with Greta Nemiroff; February 25 





Self-Healing: A Transformational Journey 

with Carolyn Springer; March 4 Inquiries 

and Discoveries: A Career Planning 
Workshop with Ruth Flicker; March 10 

Beyond Talking Heads: Towards a Pedag- 

ogy of Women’s Studies with Greta 

Nemiroff; March 11 How To Get Fired Up 

Instead of Burned Out with Greta Nemiroff; 

March 17 Responding to Art Critically with 

Stanley Horner; April 8 Managing Time and 

Energy Effectively with Kathryn Mc- 

Morrow; April 15 You and Your Aging 

Parents with Libby Monaco and Pauline’ 
Paterson; May 15-17 Women’s Ways of 
Knowing with Mary Belenky & Friends. For 

more information, call 848-4955. 


CONCORDIA ART GALLERY 

Until February 18, Exhibitions of Robert 
Bowers’s Recent Sculpture and Irving 
Layton’s Selected Writings, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Gallery hours are 
Mon.-Fri. 10:00 a.m. 8:00 p.m. and Sat. 
10:00 a.m. 5:00 p.m. 


LESBIAN STUDIES COALITION OF 
CONCORDIA . 

Wednesdays at 3:00 p.m. Open to all 
women. Simone de Beauvoir lounge, 2170 
Bishop Street. For information call 848- 
7431 (message). 


CONCORDIA WOMEN’S COLLEC- 

TIVE 

Wednesdays at 3:30 p.m. in room P-05, 
continued on page 7 — 


UNCLASSIFIED 


HOME IN FLORIDA FOR SALE 

Fully furnished one bedroom, 2 bathroom 
unit; front & back lawns; quiet development . 
in Boynton Beach, pool, clubhouse. $35,000 
US. Call 931-4430 evenings. 


LEARN A NEW LANGUAGE, SWAP 
YOUR MOTHER TONGUE! 
Reciprocal Conversation Lessons in 
French, Spanish, Chinese, Italian, ETC... 
TROCTEL THE LANGUAGE EX- 
CHANGE 272-8048. 


